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[Antiquities of Ionia. Part V. (being a Supplement to Part III.). La. fo. Lond. 1915. 41. 4s. net. Macmillan & Co., Ltd, 
St. Martin's Street, Strand.} 


HE Society of Dilettanti, which happily still exists, is to be warmly congratulated on the publi- 
cation of this fine volume, which completes the issue of the results of its earlier activities. The 


material now published is practically all architectural, and the Society—as well as the Insti- 
tute, which contributed handsomely towards the expenses—must be gratified that the services of 
Professor W. R. Lethaby were secured as Editor. 

The last work of this kind that appeared in England, for which, in the first instance, the Society of 
Dilettanti were also responsible, was the 2nd edition of Penrose’s monumental Principles of Athenian 
Architecture, published in 1881. Penrose, however, made a departure irom former methods of archi- 
tectural portrayal in his rendering of actual fact by pure line, and to attain his purpose he employed 
isometric-perspective methods of delineation, as well as the time-honoured plan and elevation. 

In the work now before us we see the “ old hand,” the cunning of the copperplate engraver, now an 
almost disused art, but one which is associated with the greatest traditions of architectural research in 
this country. We have reason to be immensely proud of our past-time scholarship, of the work of 
such men as Stuart, Cockerell, Donaldson, Pennethorne, Inwood, Newton, Pullan, and Penrose, the 
results of whose labours are seen in fine folios which are famous the world over. Any publication such 
az the present one, which calls the attention of the student anew to the value of their work, is of much 
more than ordinary importance. 

The book is no mere collection of plates with attendant descriptions, valuable though many of 
these plates are. It 1s a careful record of all the work that the Society has done, and an examination of 
the Ionian part of it in the light of more recent researches. It is characteristic of Professor Lethaby’s 
method that he rarely, if ever, dogmatises. With a knowledge of the subject that is of the widest range, 
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he consistently maintains the impression that he is only a learner. Delving into the many records, both 
British and foreign, of buildings that once were perfect, but now, alas! are, for the most part, mere 


does not presume to do more than sift evidence, record confirmed facts, and (though this 


fragments, he 
but rarely) give us some synthetic results of his own. If such a method is, at times, bound to be a little 


disappointing, one has to admit its wisdom, just as one admires, more and more, the pertinacity and 


acumen of these continued researches in the field of Greek architecture.* 

The contents of the volume are really divisible into two sections, though these are, actually, inter- 
mixed, The first deals with the publication of the 45 plates which form the new material, and consists 
of three chapters—** The Temple of Artemis at Magnesia and the lome Order”; ** Myra and Lycian 
Sculpture”; and “ Lycian Tombs: Lindus and Cnidus.”” The second section deals, in two chapters 
respectively, with “ The First and Second Ionian Missions of the Society of Dilettanti”” and ** The 
Third [onian Mission : Priene, ‘eos, and the Smintheum.” There is. in addition, a valuable Appendix 
dealing with ** Later Hellenistic Architecture and Rome.” 

The sub-titles to the chapters on Magnesia and Myra are important. as they give the Editor the 
opportunity of discussing the Lonic Order in the one case, and Lycian sculpture in the other, in a general 
way ; but there is a great deal of valuable information about the Ionic Order in Asia Minor throughout 
the book ; in fact, Professor Lethaby here summarises the results of L's latest researches in the measure- 
ments of all the known buildings of importance in Greek Asia Minor. It is ‘*roughout, admirable, 
though the student must be prepared to find it a mass of examination into previ us researches and pre- 
viously ascertained facts. However, this is Professor Lethaby’s method, to be taken with thankfulness 
as one finds it. [am not sure that it is not an inseparable part of his whole outlook on Greek architecture. 

As is truly pointed out in the book, the Temple of Artemis at Magnesia is not a work of first-class 
importance in Comparison with Ephesus, Priene, Sardis, and the Mausoleum, not to mention other 
Asian examples. One sees this in some of the details illustrated : for example, the abacus of the capital 
has a fillet above its ogee moulding, a sign of late work ; the section of the face of the capital is poor in 
comparison with that of, say, the Mausoleum; and the base of the column, though it marks an inter- 
esting stage of transition, is not quite convincing. ‘The most interesting fact about the temple is, per- 
haps, the clear evidence of a return to a frieze in the entablature. This frieze was covered with relief 


sculpture, though it is remarked that the quality of it is poor. Dentils exist In the cornice, as at 


HM phesus, Priene, ete. 

Time does not permit much reference to the remainder of the book in any detail, but one or two 
things should be noted. birst, the great number and variety of tombs (both rock-cut and free-stand- 
ing) of the so-ealled ** Lycian” type, in which abundant evidence of wood prototype is found; secondly, 
the important rock-eut tomb at Lindus, in Cyprus, with its long columned facade : thirdly, some very 
interesting plates Wlustrating buildings with a pseudo-Corimthian Order. With regard to all the plates 
in the book, it must, of course, be borne in mind that a great deal of the material represented has been 
overhauled by subsequent research ; but im noting this fact the Editor usefully points out that the 
earlier records, in many cases, show the work in a more complete state of preservation. A most valu- 


able feature of the letterpress throughout is its exhaustive statement of what has been done, in the case 


of each example, up to the present day. 

One of the most important things in the whole book might 4 ery readily be missed, but anyone at all 
familiar with Professor Lethaby’s Greek studies will realise that it marks the ultimate point to which he 
has carried his synthetic conclusions. This is the modest half-page or so at the end of the fifth chapter, 
headed * Ionie Proportions.” In it there is practically an announcement of the discovery of a standard 
rule for the columniation of Asian temples, in relation to column diameters on the one hand and plinth 


* See also * The Nereid Monument Re-examined By W. R. Lethaby Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. XXV. Part 
1f.-1915. 

+ In the very fine example 
Greek, certainly) evolved from 


shown on page 148, one sees a meeting of Greek spirit with that of Japanese ; both doubtless (the 
listinet and clearly idenced prototypes, but quite emancipated from the primitive. 
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widths (of columns) on the other. One need not enlarge on this here, but it permits us to hope that 
some day Professor Lethaby will turn from his valuable cross-examining methods for a little and give us 
the benefit of his actual conclusions on the results at further length. One can readily see, however, that 
he is distinctly cautious where mere theory is concerned. 

The whole classical field is admittedly full of an immense amount of interesting matter. How 
suggestive, for example, is the four-columned facade of the Corinthian Order illustrated in Plate XX VII. 
in comparison with, say, the little inner porch of the North Transept of St. Paul’s, erected in 1723. Both 
are, in effect, tetrastyle porticoes slightly pedestalled up, and, all detail apart, have an extraordinary 
common bond in the rather wide general proportions of their respective Corinthian Orders. One 
instinctively sets the problem to oneself : Given a Corinthian Order fulfilling such and such a function, 





TOMB AT MYRA 


Fix 1 Wat olour Drawing by Paul Gandy in the Institute Collection. 


in what manner is the result most successful ? To answer questions like these we must know more 
about what has been done, know the intercolumniation, height of columns in relation to their diameter, 
diminution of columns, manner and value of entasis, proportions of capital and base, relative weight 
of the parts and the whole of entablatures, in all sorts of buildings that are worthy of attention— 
buildings such as St. Paul's Cathedral; Inigo Jones’s little masterpiece, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden ; 
and many others. It is no small part of the debt that we owe to Professor Lethaby that he gives us 


such study and that his outlook in giving it is always alive. 


At the close of his Introduction Professor Lethaby expresses the pious hope that the Society may 
yet again take up active research. May one express another hope, that it devotes attention not only, 
perhaps not so much to the acquisition of fresh material as to the elucidation of what we already have 
in this country. Of the matchless collection of fragments in the British Museum only the remains of 
the archaic Temple at Ephesus have been worthily published. The Second Ephesus Temple, the 
Mausoleum, and many scattered fragments, remain. Herein lies a field for the Society—nay, why not 


for the Institute as well ?—in co-operation with the Trustees. 
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The get-up of the book is delightful. Print and paper alike are excellent, while the cover is simple 
and workmanlike. It must have been a labour of love to Mr. George Macmillan, who, along with Lord 
Welby, is one of the most active members of the existing Society, and largely responsible for the pro- 
duction of the book. The exquisite vignette on the title-page is carefully described, but one might 
venture to suggest that some of the other vignettes (such as that on page 34) could be indexed if not 
similarly described. There is a slight error in the list of the Plates. No. XXIX. should be described 
as ** A Sarcophagus,” and No. XXX. as * Detail of the Order of the Tomb shown on Plates XXVII. 
and XXVIIL.” The frontispiece and Plate L., two very beautiful copper-plates representing views of 
the site of Magnesia, certainly deserve particular mention. 

In conclusion, the Institute should consider itself fortunate in the possession of a considerable 
number of the original drawings* from which the plates in this book were prepared. These, as the 
Editor reminds us in his Introduction, were presented by the Society of Dilettanti m 1912, together with 
a set of the engraved plates, and it was really this presentation which led to the inquiry (for which we 
have to thank Professor Lethaby very largely) resulting in the publication. 

THEODORE Fyre [F.). 


* Made by members of the Second Ionian Mission, sent out by the Society of Dilettanti in 1811. The illustrations 
weompanying the present article are reproduced from the drawings, not the plates. 

















THE GREEK SECTION OF CHOISY’S HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


VBNHE two volumes of Choisy’s Histoire de 1 Architecture ave written with such exceptional lucidity and 
conciseness, and contain so much information, that they form an invaluable reference for all interested 
in the synthetic study of the history of architecture, and it is regrettable that no English translation 

has vet been published of this monumental work. The explanations given and theories suggested by Choisy 

may not satisfy every reader, but their value as an exercise for the reflective faculties must be generally 
admitted. The section on Greek architecture, which fills 246 large octavo pages of the first volume, is of special 
interest Choisy spent a considerable time in Greece, studying at first hand ancient architectural construction 
from buildings and inscriptions, and his exceptional abilities enabled him to acquire very complete knowledge 
of the subject. Every word in his laconic style counts, and his diagrams, which possess the same quality, 
are fully explanatory without the addition of an unnecessary line. The following notes from a translation 
of the Greek section, prepared by the writer of this article, may interest some of the readers of the JoURNAL. 

The author, after opening with a brief account of the conditions prevailing at the early stages of the 
development of Greek architecture, describes the methods of construction in detail. An interesting account is 
given of Greek stone work ; beginning with the actual quarrying, the dressing, transport, setting, piecing and 
connecting, to the final operation of dressing in sifu, are all commented on. 

The particulars given of roof construction are derived partly from inscriptions. Choisy refers to that most 


interesting document on the subject, the specification of the Pirzeus Arsenal, which exists and preserves in 
minutest detail the dispositions adopted there. This dates from the fourth century B.c., but the method of 
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construction is the same as that found amongst the Phrygians and the Etruscans and goes to prove its very 
great antiquity. 

Greek roofs were constructed over a series of transverse beams which in turn carried, by intermediate 
struts and blocks, a central longitudinal ridge beam. This is very different in principle from our modern trussed 
roof, where the tie-beam is held in position by the outward thrust of the rafters, with the assistance of the king- 
post. The beam was considered by the Greeks as under compression only, not as a tie, the tensional principle 
being then unknown. This is radically different from our system of construction, the Greeks relying upon the 
use of supporting beams—in fact, a pure and simple system of building up, actually stone construction in wood. 
The inferiority of this method compared with our own is obvious : with a beam heavily loaded in the centre 
enormous timbers were required for the smallest roof. The central aisle of the Pireeus Arsenal was only 20 feet 
wide, yet the scantlings of the cross beams measured 0.67m. > 0.75m. (say 26 inches x 293 inches). It is 


obvious that under such a system sufhcient! 


V iarge timbers could not have been procured to roof a temple like 
that at Girgenti, of almost double the span. In confirmation of this conclusion, the statement of Strabo is 
quoted, that the temple at Miletus remained roofless on account of its magnitude, as there evidently were no 
timbers big enough to roofit. The author concludes that the nave of this temple was not intended to be roofed. 
Inscriptions from the EKrectheum show that one of the cellee of the temple had an open roof, the other a flat 
ceiling. This ceiling was composed of beams supporting framed coffers of wood with panels of terra-cotta. 
The mouldings were not worked on the wood framing, but were applied later. They sometimes consisted of 
beading nailed to the inner angles, sometimes of moulded fascias applied to the upper surface of the structural 
timbers. 


In dealing with building procedure Choisy gives the course of the operations, and he concludes from 


evidence at Segesta, Mgina and Selinus that the colonnades were erected first to produce an effect as rapidly 
as possible. 

In nis description of ornament and decoration, reference is made to revetments of terra-cotta. wood casings 
and stucco work. He believes stucco was originally used because of the difficulty experienced in dressing the 
surface of stone. Mouldings are shown to have been developed by the Greeks on scientific principles, and a 
suggestive account is given of their practical and esthetic design to meet actual conditions. 

Certain principles affecting the use of ornament and figure sculpture are enunciated. * In decorative work,” 
Choisy writes, ‘‘ detail is treated with surprising care and refinement, whether it be in a statue, in an ornament 
in relief, or in a painting. The colossi of the Parthenon and of the temple at Olympia were covered with 
carving. The soffits of the cornice of the Parthenon were enriched with running ornament intentionally so 
delicate that the design can hardly be seen. If a larger and more legible design had been applied, the general 
effect would have been spoilt. Greek embellishments do not always strike one at first, but reveal themselves 
upon closer study. The Greeks would not disturb first impressions, but reserved for discovery and analysis 
a wealth of accessories to arouse a sense of perfect accomplishment. Thus was shown a true and delicate 
appreciation of the proper subordination which must necessarily be established between masses and detail by 
allowing the elements first to claim the attention, whilst details remained unobtrusive.” 

Following a general survey, the Orders are separately dealt with. The origin and characteristics of the Doric 
Order are first described ; its various features are defined and an interesting dissertation is given on the devia- 
tions from true craftsmanship occasioned by attempts to copy a type designed originally for construction in 
another material. The significant custom is alluded to of restoring the temples in the style of the day, eight 
different types of column having been counted in the Herzeum of Olympia, corresponding to those used at the 
particular dates when the restorations were effected. The chronological changes which took place in the 
appearance of the Order are shown by diagrams. and the temples at Peestum, Athens. Olympia and Pergamum 
are illustrated to show the continuity of idea that obtained throughout Hellas. 

Having considered the Doric Order as a whole, the component parts of the Portico are dealt with in detail, 
commencing with the stvlobate and reviewing in turn the exterior colonnades, the interior colonnades, the walls 
and the ceilings. Here are shown the subtle changes in each feature at each period just as they occur in the Orders 


asa whole. In dealing with the Doric Order reference is made to the exceptional use of the base of the column, 


the diminution of the shaft. its entasis and fluting. The capital follows, with its mouldings ; then the archi- 


trave, with the variations of span arising from the use of wood and stone lintels. In turn he deseribes the frieze 


and its construction. including the difficulties encountered in spacing the triglvphs. In referring to the cornice. 
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its eminently rational form, unknown to earlier architecture, is commented upon. The last external feature 
is the pediment, whose tympanum seems so peculiarly appropriate as a background for figure sculpture in full 
relief. 

In the interior colonnades reference is made to the variations found necessary to adapt details to the 
changed position, lighting, etc. Then follow remarks on the entablature, the ante and the treatment of voids, 
soffits, ete. The description of the Order is brought to a conclusion with some details of the spacing of the 
characteristic features and of their mutual relationship, and the influence which brought about their studied 
regularity or irregularity. 

The Ionic Order is similarly treated, and by judiciously comparing the differences between the two Orders 
the characteristics of each are made clear. The more slender lonic Order is considered as representing the 
more feminine and elegant of the two types of beauty existing in nature, just as the Doric typifies the more 
masculine and robust. The connection with the Greek colonies of Asia is shown and the likelihood of a 
wooden prototype is referred to, also the influence which led to forms used in the Ionic Order being of lighte 
proportions than those of the Doric. Choisy believes the Lonic Order was developed in a rainless region where 
flat roofs prevailed. This hypothesis is summarised as follows: * The Lonic Order is inherited from a flat 
roof construction of small timbers, the Doric Order from a roof construction of heavy timbers. One was 
developed in Ionia, a land that nourished only small trees: the other belongs to the region of the Thracian 
forests, the last settlement of the Dorian race.” 

There is an interesting description of the development of the Lonic base and of the various modifications to 
which it was subject, and similarly the gradual evolution of the capital is treated from its rude corbel form which 
diverged into the two familiar types, one the baluster form of capital, and the other with diagonal volutes : both 
of these capitals were highly ornate and elaborately decorated. 

The difference in the appearance of the Ionic frieze, with or without its continuous band of sculpture, is 
compared with the Doric frieze with triglyphs ; again, the rich Doric pediment, with its sculpture, is contrasted 
with the usually plain tympanum of the Ionic Order. 

Discussing the other varieties of the Orders— the Corinthian, the Caryatid, and the Attic — their relationship 
to the two fundamental orders is shown. Choisy considered the Corinthian capital the result of an applied 
metal treatment, and suggests that the Vitruvian legend of its origin arises from the fact that Callimachus, its 
author, who had observed the basket on a tomb enveloped by the leaves of an acanthus, was a goldsmith. * The 
hell of the capital.” he says, “can be conceived as being enveloped in leaves of stamped copper, the leaves 
being beaten separately and fixed in a row by riveting them to a ring encircling the capital ; a sheet of metal 
rolled up would naturally give the volutes a spiral form ; even the centre of the volutes, so difficult to execute 
in stone, could be easily done with the burin; and thus, if a metallic origin be admitted, apparent anomalies 
disappear.” The tradition that metal applied to capitals continued until the end of the Roman Empire Choisy 
considers as tending to confirm this hypothesis, and reference is made to the fact that, according to Pliny, there 
were capitals ornamented with bronze in the Pantheon at Rome, and that at Palmyra and Gerasa columns can be 
seen with the plain bell of the capital surrounded by metallic foliage. 

The ornament of the capital of the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates has, as Choisy points out, a touch of 
caprice appropriate to an edifice of small dimensions. and he considers it was the translation in marble of a 
metal type in which the marble copy has not lost the influence of the metal form from which it was derived 

Reference is made to the Hybrid Orders, chiefly found in debased Asiatic monuments beyond the boundaries 
of Hellas, and due to the existence of both Phanician and Greek influences side by side. The use of 
the Orders in combination is shown to have followed their characteristic qualities, the Doric being distinguished 
as the appropriate Order for large temples, whilst buildings of moderate size were usually designed in the Loni 
Order. Such were the small temples of the Acropolis at Athens. The proportions of the Orders and the modulat 
system are discussed at some length. On the subject of the modular and graphic methods, Choisy says: “A 
rhythmical harmony is introduced into the composition in both methods, only to be compared with that of 
versification. The two rhythms of language and architecture are closely allied ; they seem to respond to the 
first awakening of taste. Greek literary prose only commenced at the time of Herodotus—that is, about the 
beginning of the fifth century. Until then verse was the only medium for recording thought. The rhythm of 


speech and that of architecture correspond. They are two simultaneous manifestations of the instincts of one 
epoch.” Again he says: * In the architecture of temples the Greeks considered rhythm exclusively ; in the 
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late periods, at least, their buildings appear as abstract conceptions apart from anything which might denote 
size. They were not designed with the idea of creating an impression of mere grandeur, but to give a feeling of 
unity and harmony. . . . Thus, far from seeking to express the material size of a structure by varying the 
scale according to its proportions, all trace of scale is, so to say, effaced by giving the building the same 
appearance whatever be its dimensions.” 

Choisy’s remarks on visual corrections and refinements are largely based on the discoveries of Pennethorne 
and Penrose. He considers that the refinements were intended to be of visible value themselves. ** The 
spectator,” he says, “ unconsciously feels their presence and recognises a subtle consideration which charms. 
Contours assume a studied grace, an air of distinction to which taste cannot remain indifferent ; the edifice 
escaping the commonplace appearance of structures of rigid lines becomes imprinted with an unexpected and 
stimulating character which may escape analvsis. but which is appreciated even if one is ignorant of the true 
reason and cause.” 

Dealing with the disposition and grouping of buildings the author speaks of the restrictions arising from the 
limitations of sacred sites as well as the nature of the ground. The picturesque architectural treatment which 


results was due to the effort made to make the building harmonise with the landscape. On this subject the 


buildings on the Acropolis of Athens are reviewed and carefully analysed, and the balanced grouping of its 
buildings is contrasted with the absolutely svmmetrical arrangement adopted in later Hellenic work. 

A miniature history is given of the Greek temple, and the gradual process of its development is shown. 
The court of the Mycenzan palace became the temenos, which had its propyleeum, and the portico in front 


of the megaron became the frontispiece of the sanctuary. Characteristic temple plans are considered and 


the modifications and development which took place in the hieratic tvpe are explained in considerable detail 
hoth as regards the proportions of the temple and as regards the type of portico adopted at each period. 
Reference is also made to exceptional plans, and particulars are given of images and altars. 

The cella and its internal treatment fine and lighting, are all considered, and some conclusions are 
arrived at as to the existence of a galle1 ind the means of access thereto. 


The construction of the cell 


opening and the internal lighting of the temple. This seems to solve itself on lines indicated by Choisy, that the 


1 roof leads to the question, once so much disputed, as to the hypeethrai 


intensity of light in southern latitudes makes a roof opening or clerestory unnecessary. 


An interesting résumé of the accessories of the temple—its ornaments, sculpture and painting—is given. 


The pedimental sculpture, metopes, bas-reliefs and the sculpture on the tambours of columns are all 


described, as well as the temple deities. Colour treatment. decoration and altars are next considered, and the 
complete temple is visualised in all its beauty The concluding portion of this part of the history deals with 
civil architecture. The Propyleea Theatres, Stadia, Hippodromes and Gymnasia are each fully described, also 
the more popular places of assembly, the civic porticoes and public gardens. Finally, commemorative and 


funerary monuments are surveyed and an account is given of domestic architecture, public works and works of 
defence, including roads, bridges, aqueducts and sea-works. Choisy seems to have consulted every authority 
and document on the subject of Greek architecture, and of this details are given in the table of contents. 

The above notes are only intended as a brief review of one section of L’ Histoire del Architecture. The whole 


work is of absorbing interest and value and well r pays time spent in its study. 
Hervert WicGLeswortu | F.|. 
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REVIEWS. 
FORM AND COLOUR. 

Form and Colour. By Lisle March Phillipps. 80. Lond. 
1915, 7s. 6d. net. [Duckworth & Co., 3 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.] 

Of many books a fairly correct opinion may be 
formed on a rapid and almost superficial perusal. 
Such is certainly not the case with the book before us, 
which, both in order to do justice to the author, to 
understand his thesis, and to secure the enjoyment to 
be derived from admirable expression, requires and 
deserves the most careful reading. For the writer 
shows himself to be a keen and sympathetic observer, 
as well as a thoughtful analyst of what he observes, 
and possesses that gift of clear expression which 
enables a reader to follow the arguments, derived 
from a wide field of experience, without difficulty ; 
for these are stated so moderately and with such an 
absence of dogmatism as never to arouse in the reader 
that latent desire to question or oppose statements 
which are new to him. 

Nor is he advocating some new system of treatment 
to be based on a new theory. Mr. Phillipps’s book is 
rather a philosophical essay or treatise on an aspect 
of the subject of form and colour not previously dealt 
with, and for which an active mind and wide experi- 
ence have qualified him to render profoundly interest- 
ing by a wealth of historical and natural illustration 
His general thesis may be briefly stated thus: ‘* In 
all art Form stands for the intellectual expression or 
motive, Colour for the emotional.” He expressly) 
guards himself against asserting that there are no 
exceptions to this general rule; but explains and 
supports it by examples from Nature and Art, espe- 
cially architecture, in language which is at once clear, 
temperate and eloquent. 

The first chapter—* The Testimony of Nature ”- 
expresses very charmingly the purport of Mr. Phil- 
lipps’s proposition. Whether he has not, perhaps, 
somewhat strained his argument here may be ques- 
tioned; but as to the accuracy and delicacy of his 
observation there is no doubt; and his remarks on 
the power of chiaroscuro in producing emotion are in- 
valuable at this time, when it is often ignored. The 
comparisons of the colouring of Western landscape 
with that of the Tropics are full of keen and sensitive 
observation. 

Perhaps the author is most interesting—at any 
rate, to us—when dealing with architecture. He 
propounds, as a general axiom, that whereas all 
Western architecture is * functional ’’—7.e., expresses 
its construction—its Form therefore appealing firstly 
to our scientific or intellectual sense, Eastern architec- 
ture ignores altogether any evidence of scientific 
thought in its outward expression. The Eastern 
mind, he says, loves Colour, rather than Form, and its 
appeals are not to a scientific or intellectual sense, 
but to the mystical or emotional side. He points out 


how, in Eastern examples, no attention is paid to 
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maintaining a due proportion between the size or 
form of the column and the structure it supports ; 
how the mass and the column alike are smothered, 
or * rotted,” as he expresses it, with mystical carving 
which has no relation to structural fitness, but only 
conceals structure and abolishes all idea of scientific 
thought.* He devotes a very interesting chapter to 
investigation of the development of the Eastern mind 
to prepare the reader for his argument. What he has 
to say on Byzantine architecture is full of original 
and thoughtful observation. His remarks on the 
treatment of mosaic decoration are among the truest 
and soundest that the present writer has met with 
anywhere ; they should be carefully read by every 
architect or artist who contempiates the use of that 
form of decoration, and, in this matter, the author’s 
observations on the connection of Byzantine art with 
Venice (pp. 81-83) are most thoughtful and just ; no 
part of the book exhibits more fully his capacity as 
an understanding and observing critic. One sentence 
in this chapter is worth quoting: ‘* We shall never 
understand Byzantine art so long as we stick to that 
point of view” (that it is architecture adorned by 
mosaic), ** for it is of the essence of the Byzantine 
style that these forms are entirely to give up this 
structural value of theirs in order to serve the 
purposes of the new building material” (mosaic). 

. . * The mosaic is used as an architectural motive,” 
and he proceeds to show how the soft colour-charm of 
vold mosaic avises from its being treated like a plastic 
building material—hut his own exposition should be 
read in his own words. In a later chapter he deals 
with Venice and the Venetians in the Renaissance 
period, 

We have a chapter entitled ** Eastern Art 
Western Critics,’ which will be read with satisfaction 
by all true lovers of art. It deals with those critics 
who would make especial merits of what are, in fact, 
the deficiencies or immaturities of Japanese and other 
Oriental art. He does this not by mere assertion, but 
by a calm and penetrating examination of the growth 
of all art, in various schools, and of its development 
in both intellectual and emotional power. 

Then, quoting Mr. Binyon’s assurance that 
** Japanese art is essentially an art of line,” he says, 
‘T agree with him, and I go on to remark that of all 
the indictments it is possible to bring against the art 
of any nation, the indictment that it is essentially an 
art of line—in other words, that its capacity for form 
expression is satisfied with what line can yield—is the 
most condemnatory possible.”” He gives his reasons, 
referring back to the primitive art of the cave- 
dwellers ‘in time when artists were lacking in 
any consciousness of form which it was beyond the 
power of line to convey.” In pages 122-125 may be 
read the same arguments which effectively deal with 
this type of art critic. In his chapter on Greek 
sculpture Mr. Phillipps again shows his ability to deal 


and 


* One must assume that the author excludes Arabic architecture 
from th‘s classification.—J. D. C. 
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A hile eXercising a 
His 


opservation 
remarks on the aims, perfections and limitations of 


with his subject comprehensively, 
keen and appreciative power of 


Greek art are the outcome of a thoughtful and culti- 


vated mind. ** Greek art.” he “is essentially, 


SAVS 


as all have recognised, an art of forn It is true the 
Greeks used colour. and used freelv. but thev 1n- 
variably conceived of colour as a merely descriptive 
agent, and as strictly subordinate to forn Colow 
used in this manner is. of course. form's most able 
heutenant.” 

Greek sculpture, In representing anv daivinl did 
not aim at the spiritual or mystical : it represented 
and indeed thought of, a divinity as slorified forn 
of humanity, embodying the special virtue it sug 
vested, to which humanity might endeavour to attain 


‘The ideal is the same as is indicated | (Greek 
philosophy, Cirreek thought. Greek poetry and Is 
the expression of the control ofa cel il lear-seelng 


intelligence. Greek ideas. being alwavs intellectual. 
are always definite, alwavs clear-cut. That is what 
fits them so well for sculpture.” 
period, owing to the penetration of Eastern thought, 
these principles were relaxed, and a stvle more emo 
tional and experimental succeeded, which essaved to 
portray emotion and the passions, especially of ange 
and mental trouble. 


The serene calm of the sculpture 


of a people whose ideals were purely intellectual n 
longer sufficed for a people whose thoughts and ideals 


tual and 


! 
the spi 


were undergoing a change in which 

emotional! began to have a plac e and te 
nition. 
the author puts forward in a very able chapter, which. 
Finally he 


> demand recor 


Such, in brief. are some of the opinions which 


however. must be read in its entirety 


deals with the Christian and West European views 
and changes of view on art. At first religion was 
mystical or eestatic : then came an intellectual re- 


vival. In the former condition architecture, in the 
Byzantine period, showed little attention to external 
form, while interiors glowed with colour and mosaic 
gradually, with the advance of knowledge 
vation, chiefly protected among 
the demand for 

awakened. 


and eulti 
hodies. 


least 


t he relig OuUS 
form, in their churches at 
and the 
Thought was no longer in chains, but the spiritual and 


emotional 


with Renaissance culminated. 


] 


existed Thenceforward 


have endeavoured to express in art the double demand 


influence 


men 


rhis review mav be regarded as an attempt to give 


some notion of the book’s contents [It is not tor the 
guidance of the student. but the mature architect wil! 
read it with enjovment and will recognise in it juali 
ties which are not common It is written in the 
spirit of the cultivated and thoughtful o leman 


who makes one desire to agree rather than to question 
It is a 
admirably written as to langua vet free from all 
pretence. 


hook. It noft ovumatie 


courteous 
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STREET, LONDON, W., 4fh March 1916. 


CHRONICLE, 
R.1I.B.A. Record of Honour : Twenty-fifth List. 


Wounded. 


Hake, Gorvon |. 2nd Lieut. Ist 
Reet. Wounded on 16th June at Hooge. 


9 CONDUIT 


Wilts 


{ Sse Yay tle 


Mentioned in Dispatches. 

Moscrop, WitttAM Noe Jopson [Student], Lieut., 
5th Durham Light Infantry. Mentioned in Lord 
French's Dispatch published on Ist January for 
vallant conduct in the field. 

Lieut. Mosc rop is the son of Mr. W. J. Moscrop F.|, of 
Feethams, Darlington, and was called up with his regiment 
on the outbreak of war. He became a Student R.I.B.A. in 
1913. and had submitted some designs for the Final Examina- 
tion previous to the war. 

Serviig with the Forces. 

Che following is the Twentv-fifth List of Members. 
Licentiates, and Students R.I.B.A., serving with the 
Forces. the total to date being 55 Fellows, 419 Asso 
ciates, 220 Licentiates, and 269 Students : 

FELLOWS. 
Blomtield, C. J. : Captain, Artists’ Rifles. 
Hartree. John: A.S.C. (M.T.). officer on motor convoy. 


ASSOCIATES. 


Hall. Alner W.: Captain. Artists’ Rifles. 
Wellburn, George T. : Royal Engineers. 
Wright. Cecil L.: Artists’ Rifles. 


LICENTIATES. 

Hoffman, G. Spencer: 2nd London Sanitary Co., R.AALC 
Te. gazetted Lieutenant 17th June 1915; promoted 
Captain L7th December; now at the front in France. 

Smith. W. Mackenzie : Ist Bn. Transvaal Scottish Regt. 

Watson. Henry B.: 6th Canadian Field Engineers. 


STUDENTS. 
Blackwell, J. W.: U. and P.S. Corps (Royal Fusiliers); joined 
in 1914, and now in the tiring line in France. 
Edgar Wm. Clowes: West Kent Yeomanry; has 
served in Gallipoli and in Serbia. 


Prom ItiGHS. 
Major EF. J. Bridges | Associate}, to Lieut.-Colonel, R.E. 
Lieut. Michael T. Waterhouse (son of Mr. Paul Waterhouse). 
to Captain. Sherwood Rangers. 


Ovenden. 


An Associate's Narrow Escape. 


Mr. Frederick Thwaites Bush (A... a private in the 29th Van- 


Regiment. 2nd Canadian Expeditionary Force, was 


ouver 
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one of the thirty volunteers whose gallant exploits were 
described by the Special Correspondent at Headquarters in 
the papers of the 4th ult., after their most successful attack 
on one of the German front-line trenches during the night of 
30th to 3lst January, when they destroyed two enemy 
machine guns, killing over forty of the enemy, and taking 
some prisoners, all returning safely to their own trench, with 
but two of their party wounded. Mr. Bush had a marvellous 
escape, being caught in our own barbed-wire entanglements 
amid an inferno of machine-gun, rifle, and artillery fire, but 
managed to force his way through to safety minus part of his 
equipment. Before the war Mr. Bush was engaged in the 
building of the new Canadian Pacific Hotel at Vancouver. He 
was previously on the staff of H.M. Office of Works, and a 
member of the Artists’ Rifles. On the outbreak of war he 
immediately volunteered for active service. 


In the Firing Line, Singapore. 


Mr. S. J. Epwarps [A4.], of the Singapore Voluntecr 
Reserve Force, writes : ** We all took a share in the sup- 
pression of the Singapore Mutiny. IL was then with the 


* Specials,” whose duties were motor patrol work, and 
guarding military and other points of significance. Those 
who had the chance were up in the firing line. They con- 
sisted of as cosmopolitan a lot of men as ever fought side 
by side. There were Englishmen of all descriptions 
regulars, volunteers, and civilians: soldiers, sailors and 
police ; Russian, French, and Japanese landing parties off 
the warships ; Chinese volunteers, the Malayan soldiers of 
the Sultan of Johore, Indians, and a few Dyaks from 
Borneo.” 
Charing Cross Bridge. 

The following letter appeared in The Times of the 

29th February : 
28th February 1916. 

Sir,—Kven at such a time as the present the future 
of Charing Cross Bridge can hardly be without 
interest to Londoners. 

It is announced that the South-Eastern 
Company have presented to Parliament a Bill em- 
powering the Company to spend a large sum of money 
on strengthening one half of the present bridge, a 
work which the Chairman states is not to be under- 
taken until after the War. This work, when com- 
pleted, will add nothing to the much-needed accom- 
modation for road traftic over the river at this point, 
but would inevitably prolong indefinitely the exist- 
ence of the present unsightly bridge which the Chair- 
man of the Company admits “ is not an ornament to 
the river.” Surely this is a proposal that should be 
deferred till after the War, when the whole scheme, in 
which London is so much concerned, could be fully and 
carefully considered.—-We are, Sir, vour obedient 
servants. 


tailway 


KRNEST Newton, A.R.A., 
President RA.B.A. 
Aston Wess, R.A.. 


Chairman of Council, London Soci: ty. 


Home Problems after the War. 

The National Housing and Town Planning Council 
are organising a National Congress, to be held at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, from Tuesday, 11th April, 
to Friday, Ith April, to consider * Home Problems 
more especially those relating to 


after the War.” 
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AFTER THE WAR 
housing and agriculture, and the possibilities of avert- 
ing unemployment in the building trade. The need for 
facing these problems now, and not postponing thei 
consideration, has been strongly insisted upon in both 
Houses of Parliament. ** We have learnt,” said Lord 
Parker in the House of Lords, * or ought to have 
learnt, from the crisis through which we are now pass- 
ing, how heavily a nation may be handicapped if no 
one has taken the trouble to think out on its behalf 
beforehand the measures which ought to be taken to 
meet some particular emergency which may arise, 01 
to mature the plans and organisation necessary fo1 
carrying those measures into effect. . Whatever 
excuse we may have for our unpreparedness for war. 
we shall surely have no excuse if we are similarly un 
prepared for peace. The War may have been im- 
probable, but peace is certain, however long delayed : 
and when peace comes we shall have to face a situation 
which, unless it be wisely and prudently handled, may 
entail on our posterity evils equal to, or even greate) 
than, those entailed by the War itself.” The Prime 
Minister, in the House of Commons on 9th December. 
referred to the great importance of the economic. 
social, commercial, and financial problems that will 
arise after the War, and said that * not even our pre 
occupation in the endeavour to ensure victory ought to 
prevent us from taking measures to secure that the 
problem shall be carefully explored by expert investi 
gation.” We owe it to the men who left their homes 
and occupations and risked everything for thei 
country to provide them with honourable means of 
subsistence on their return to civil life. By slow de 
mobilisation the danger of flooding the market with 
labour would be avoided, but the cost would be very 
great. Taking the building industry, for instance; 1 
200,000 workmen are kept with the Colours in orde) 
not to flood the market, they would cost for then 
maintenance and allowances to dependents some 
£500,000 a week —a sum which, if devoted to setting 
the men to work constructing cottages for six monthis. 
would defray the cost of building some 65,000 cottages. 
The National Housing and Town Planning Council 
suggest that the problem should be met by the pre 
paration ot buildine schemes of real service to the 
community, and they have decided to concentrate thei 
efforts on the task of securing such action as shall pro 
vide that those workmen who have been recruited 
from the building trades shall find ample work waiting 
for them on their return home. The National Congress 
is convened to consider the following questions ; 
(1) (a) The preparation of Housing Schemes for the building 
of urban and rural cottages these schemes to be put 
into operation at the close of the war so that the dange1 
f serious unemployment in the building trades may b« 


avoided. 
4) The provision by the Government at the 
war of the necessary Capital to enable such schemes to 


close of the 


be carried into effect. 

(c) General housing finance at the close of the war. 

a) The need for financial aid being given by the Govern 
ment to Local Authorities in the } reparation ¢ 
schemes for the clearance of insanitary areas. 


f 
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(b) Consideration of the gain to the nation better 
citizenship and greater productive capacity when thos 
whose housing conditions at 
better 
raised. 

(a) The provision of homesteads with small holdings. and 
the intensive cultivation of land. 


poor are transferred to 
surroundings and their standards of life are 


(3 


(4) The re-organisation and extension of the methods by 
which capital can be provided to aid all class 
vators of the land, so that the rural resour 
Kingdom can be adequately developed 

(c) The preparation ot | . 
soldiers and sailo1 


3s of ¢ ulti- 
es of the 


hemes for settling disabled 

on the land. 

(d) The preparation of schemes for afforestation, 
the reclamation of waste |. ds. 

4) The preparation of Town Planning Schemes, in antici- 
pation of future developments, and mort 
schemes for the construction of new a 
playgrounds, and other open spaces, so that if employ 
ment is needed for unskilled workmen at the 
the war these workmen ean bs 
real service to the community. 

(9 The possibility of adopting new and che ap building 
materials and securing economies in the design of 
cottages, provided that the essential standards of good 
building construction and of the wholesome environ- 
ment of dwellings are not impaired 


ind for 


especially 
rterial roads, 


close ot 
employed at tasks of 


[t will be proposed at the Congress that a National 
Deputation shall be appointed to pla e the proposals 
of the Congress before the Government. 

In their Preliminary Programme the promoters of 
the Congress state that no better way of providing 
against unemployment in the building trade at the 
close of the War could be devised than that of setting 
men at work to which they are accustomed, and in 
which full value for wages paid will be secured for the 
country. It is not suggested that the State should pro- 
vide capital for this purpose before the end of the War ; 
but the plans should be prepared, the designs should 
be exhaustively considered, the areas in which the 
houses are to be built should be proper! planned, 
provisional agreements for the purchase of the land 
should be entered into, and all the preliminary details 
completed ready for actual building operations to be 
commenced without delay when the War closes. 

The R.I.B.A. will be represented at the Congress 
by Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., and Sir Aston Webb, 
Bh O.VO., RA... CB. 

The Congress fee will be 21s. for each representative 
or member, and this will include the subscription for 
all the Congress Reports and papers. All questions 
relative to the Congress should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Mr. Henry R. Aldridge, National Housing 
and Town Planning Council, 41 Russell Square, W.C 


Economics of Town Planning. 

Dealing with the 

able Paper on “* Economics of Town Planning,’ pub 

lished in Garden Cities and Town Planning. Mr. John 
S. Nettlefold Says: 


cost ol 


development in_ his 





It is of no use providing a plentiful supply of cheap land 
unless the cost of town and estate development is riously re- 
duced. Necessities must be provided be luxuries are con- 


important to public health 
hitecture and extravagant 
doubk 


sidered. Light and air are far mor 
and well-being than magnificent ar 
engineering in the way of unne 
sewers, and extravagant kerbs and chann 


essarily wide roads, 
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One of the main objectives of those primarily responsible for 
the English Housing and Town Planning, etc., Act, was to 
reduce the cost of town and estate development, and it is 
possible under rational town planning schemes to reduce this 
item by at least 50 per cent., but up to the present most of the 
schemes published have increased this charge instead of 
diminishing it, and unless town planners become more eco- 
nomical in their ideas, this new movement will result in worse 
living conditions for the great bulk of the population, owing to 
their not being able to afford the high rents due to extravagant 
development. 

Any expenditure incurred on development is passed on to 
the tenants, from which it follows that extravagant develop- 
ment schemes must cause higher rents or greater building 
density. No business man will undertake the trouble and risk 
of estate development unless he is able to recoup himself for his 
expenditure, and also make a profit. 

It is not reasonable to reduce land values in order to make 
more open development sound business and then cause money 
to be spent unnecessarily on estate development. This is un- 
doing the good previously done. 

The beautiful city of Paris is a case in point. It is often 
mentioned as a splendid example of town planning, and so it is 
from the spectacular point of view, but from the economist’s 
point of view it is most disappointing. The principal streets 
and boulevards are very wide and handsome, but when one 
examines closer (goes into the houses and looks at the backs), it 
is found that in very few instances is there a yard of land that 
has not at least one story of building on it. The poorer classes 
are huddled together and piled on top of one another in a most 
unhealthy manner, and even those better off are often quite 
unable to obtain reasonably healthy and properly ventilated 
housing accommodation. 

Berlin is another example of the disastrous economic effect 
of extravagant town planning. A large proportion of the 
population lives in tenements whose only ventilation is from 
a narrow well, four, five or more stories deep. This is partly due 
to high land values, caused by allowing such intensive build- 
ing, and partly due to extravagant development, which 
enormously increases the cost of building sites. 


Touching open spaces, a costly item in town and 
estate development, Mr. Nettlefold says : 

In the lay-out of small house estates the gardens to each 
house should not be made too large, because the average man 
will not cultivate a large garden, and as he cannot afford to pay 
someone to do it for him, large gardens to small houses will, 
many of them, become mere rubbish heaps. It is far better to 
arrange small gardens to each house and provide allotments 
for those who want them and will, therefore, cultivate them. 
These allotments earn some revenue. 

By locating allotments, playgrounds, and playing fields on 
back land where no money has been spent on development, 
very great economies can be effected, and the people get more 
benefit from the open spaces at the backs of their houses than 
they would do if these were located some distance away. The 
reduction in the cost of open spaces, owing to their having no 
cost of roads or sewers to bear, will enable land and building 
developers to provide more of them. 

No town can be considered satisfactory that does not include 
within its borders a reasonable number of small holdings 
located on cheap land, which for various reasons, such as 
difficulty in sewering, will usually be available. 

Public parks are still required in congested districts de- 
veloped under the bye-laws, but in town planning schemes a 
plentiful supply of small open spaces evenly distributed all over 
the area is much more useful to the people, as well as being 
much less expensive. In well ordered town-planning schemes 
large public parks are nothing but a luxury, and should not be 
arranged for unless given by some generous donor who also 
provides for the upkeep. 
~ To conclude. Extravagant development raises rents and 


makes decent living conditions economically impossible, ex- 
cept for a favoured few. 


It is in no way necessary to spend 
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large sums of money in order to produce the City Beautiful. 
Harmony can be achieved without reckless expenditure, and 
there are many ways in which under town-planning methods 
money can be saved instead of, as in the past, being wasted in 
ways that injure instead of improving a town or city. 

The City Beautiful will be of no practical use unless it is also 
the City of Common-sense, providing healthy homes for all 
classes on a sound economic basis. 


Scarcity of Houses. 

Mr. Henry R. Aldridge, Secretary of the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council, in an article on 
Cottage Building after the War, appearing in the 
Welsh Housing Year-Book for 1916, expresses the 
opinion that the shortage of houses amounts to at least 
400,000 (of which 100,000 represent the number of 
cottages which should be built to satisfy rural needs). 
In the years following the War we shall need to make 
up this deficit, in addition to providing the number of 
cottages needed annually to meet the normal needs of 
the growing population. Mr. A. W. Shelton, of Not- 
tingham, estimates that every week from 1,500 to 
1,600 new houses are required to meet the normal 
growth of the population. In addition, at least 600 
new houses are each week urgently needed to replace 
worn-out dwellings, or to mitigate overcrowding in 
congested areas. ‘To provide these an annual expen- 
diture is required of from twenty-five to thirty millions 
sterling. 


The London Society’s Annual Report, 1915-16. 


The London Society state in their Annual Report 
that they have now seven architects steadily at work 
on the Development Plans of Greater London under 
the direction of gentlemen who have given up much of 
their time for this purpose. The Committee in charge 
is now constituted as follows :—Sir Aston Webb, 
K.C.V.0O., C.B., R.A., Chairman; Mr. Carmichael 
Thomas, Mr. Raymond Unwin, Professor Adshead, 
N.W. Section; Mr. Arthur Crow, N.E. Section; Mr. 
W. R. Davidge and Mr. Herbert Shepherd, 8.E. Sec- 
tion; Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 8.W. Section ; Mr. H. J. 
Leaning and Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton, N. Section ; 
Mr. David Barclay Niven, 8. Section (Mr. Niven is also 
superintending the 8.W Section while Mr. Lanchester 
is in India); Mr. Lawrence Chubb and Mr. Basil 
Holmes, Open Spaces ; Mr. Robert Atkinson and Mr. 
E. Guy Dawber. Mr. A. E. Richardson has had entire 
control, and the Society expresses its indebtedness to 
him for the energy and skill he is expending in co-ordi- 
nating the immense amount of valuable information to 
be shown on the Plan. The Society are working in 
cordial co-operation with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. They have also been accorded the full 
sympathy and assistance of the Borough Councils, and 
particularly the co-operation of Colonel R. C. Hellard, 
C.B., of the London Traffic Branch of the Board of 
Trade. The cost of the Plan will be about £1,000, of 


which at least £100 has still to be raised. 
Referring to the Bill before Parliament seeking 
powers to strengthen Charing Cross Bridge, the opinion 
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is expressed that the artistic result, so far as can be 
gathered from the published particulars, would be 
nothing less than deplorable ; and as the scheme pro- 
vides for no road bridge, and there seems no possibility 
of completing the work for the duration of the War, 
the Society intend to use every means within their 
power to oppose it. The cost of the scheme is esti- 
mated at £150,000. A special sub-committee of the 
London Society has been appointed to deal with this 
matter. 

Arrangements are being made for the reading of 
Papers connected with the objects of the London 
Society. Mr. Alfred Moor-Radford is to read a Paper 
on “ Kensington Past and Present,” in the Hall of the 
Royal Society of Arts on Friday, 17th March, at 5 p.m. 
Lord Claud Hamilton will preside. It is hoped that 
Papers will be read during the spring and summer by 
Mr. Arthur Crow, Mr. W. R. Davidge, and Mr. Law- 
rence Chubb. 


L.C.C. Survey of London; Geffrye Museum. 


The Local Government, Records and Museums 
Committee of the London County Council have de- 
cided to discontinue the printing of further volumes 
in the series of the Survey of London until after the 
conclusion of the war. The London Survey Com- 
mittee propose to continue to collect, at their own 
expense, materials for the volumes pending the re- 
sumption by the Council of the work of publication. 

The Committee have arranged for the exhibition at 
the Geffrye Museum, Kingsland Road, of the panel- 
ling removed from two rooms at No. 8 New Inn, and 
of a plaster ornament from over the front entrance to 
No. 17 North Side, Clapham Common. 


Augustus Welby Pugin and the Gothic Spirit. 


Architectural students interested in Augustus Welby 
Pugin should not miss the chapters on Pugin in Mon 
signor Bernard Ward’s Sequel to Catholic Emanci- 
pation, just published by Longmans. A considerable 
part of the book is devoted to Pugin and his work, 
and to the controversies which arose out of it, illus- 
trating an important movement in the history of 
English art. The following is an extract from The 
Times review of the book :— 


‘Pugin,’ says Monsignor Ward, “could not see the 
humour ” in the absurd extravagances of the extreme Romani- 
zers. Nor is this surprising, since it was not theological argu- 
ment, but his study of Gothic architecture that led to his con- 
version to Catholicism, and he saw in the great medieval 
churches, with their lofty symbolism, not only the sublimest 
but the only perfect translation of the Catholic ideal into terms 
of art. For him Catholicism and the Gothic spirit were prac- 
tically identical. Such a view was bound, sooner or later, to 
“into conflict with the dominant tend ney within the 
Church, if only because—as Monsignor Ward points out 
Rome itself had never been touched by the Gothic spirit. The 
conflict is very impartially described in these pages, and the 
description is of great interest to architects as well as to 
{ In the end Pugin was beaten, but not before 
he had covered England with Gothic churches that are monu- 
ments of his devout genius. 


come 


ecclesiologists. 
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Closing of the Museums. 

The exhibition galleries of the British Museum and 
certain galleries at the Natural History Museum will 
be closed to the public from Wednesday, March Ist. 

The reading room (including the newspaper room) 
will remain open to ticket-holders as before, except 
that from March 6th it will be closed at 5 p.m. instead 
of 7 p.m. The students’ room of the Department of 
Manuscripts will remain open so long as sufficient staff 
is available. If it should be found necessary to close 
it, MSS. will be supplied in the North Library for such 
students as satisfy the Director that their studies are 
Important. 

The students’ 
Bloomsburv will be closed. 
for special reasons should be addressed to the Keepet 
photographic 


| t 


room of the othe 


Applicat ions for access 


departments é 


of the department concerned. The 
studio will remain open under the usual conditions. 
The students’ room at the Natural History Museum 


will remain accessible to approved students 


William Burges’ House. 

Mr. R. A. Brigas writes :— Mr. H. W. Lonsdale has 
verv kindly written making two corrections in my 
article in the last number of the JouRNAL, on Burges’ 
house. He tells me the paintings on the settle in the 
drawing-room were by H. 8. Marks, R.A., and that 
the frieze round the drawing-room was painted by 


F. Weekes 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
Architectural Organisation in the Future. 
Brisbane: lst January 1916 
To the Editor, Journnat R.I.B.A 
Perhaps you vill allow me, although not a 


member of the R.I.B.A.. to say a few 
reference to the remarks of my old tutor, Mr. G. A. T. 


Sir, 
words in 


Middleton, re ** Architectural Organisation in the 
Future,” in the JourRNAL for 25th September last 
As usual. Mr. Middleton has excellent suggestions to 
make, and in his well-known comprehensive style 
points out wher the R.I.B.A. could extend its bene- 
ficial influence. As a Londoner, and resident of 


Queensland for the past five years, as well as being 
fairly in touch with the architectural profession in 
Australia generally, [ should say that a more direct 
connecting link with the R.1.B.A. in 


succeed well here. but to do so 1 would suggest that 


London would 


the Licentiateship be thrown open for a given period 
to architects and architecturally-trained men in the 
Dominions generally, but not in Great Britain, as 
they had their opportunity some while back. This 
would, in my opinion, enrol a large number of quali- 
fied men who are at present outside the pale. Of 
course, details would have to be gone into which I am 
not. at any rate at present, prepared to discuss. It 
is, however, certain to my that the allied 
architectural bodies in this Dominion are behind the 


mind 
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times and require more direct attachment to the 
parent body. It is this want of cohesion on the part 
of the architectural profession that has so sadly 
weakened our influence and prestige, not alone with 
the general public, but also with publie bodies. 

As this brings me into touch with Mr. Charles 
Hadfield’s letter ve ** The Public Misconception of an 
Architect’s Duties” [JouRNAL, 25th September 1915] 
[ should like to say that as a profession we have our- 
selves greatly to blame for this. 1 can quite under- 
stand Mr. Hadfield’s concern as to the remarks made 
hy the Under-Secretary for War in the House of Com- 
mons recently. Anyone conversant with the Im- 
perial service and also with Colonial government 
cannot be surprised at such remarks. The crux of 
the matter is that as architects we have been too 
indifferent as to our position. To say that the 
R.I.B.A. and other similar architectural bodies have 
heen wanting in attention is stating no more than a 
fact. 

To men, like myself, who have spent many vears 
in public service as well as private practice, it does 
not come as a surprise that the Under-Secretary for 
War, or any other of His Majesty’s Ministers, should 
think moderately of an architect's position. When I 
state that throughont the public service of the British 
Kmpire there are hundreds of architects carrying out 
important buildings, with in many cases the whole 
responsibility of their works, beyond the mere pro- 
vision of the drawings, etc., yet who receive no better 
title than ** Draughtsman” as an official designation, 
one may well conceive why Under-Secretaries and 
other dignitaries of State come to look upon us as of 
not much account ; and this principally because we 
do not, as a body, insist on being properly recognised 
and designated.—Yours faithfully, 

LEONARD KEMPSTER, 
President, Queensland Government 
Professional Officers’ Association. 








OBITUARY, 

Henry Louis Florence, of 9 Prince’s Gate, $.W., and 
16 Royal Crescent, Bath, who died on the 17th Feb- 
ruary, in his 75th year, had been a member of the 
Institute for over fifty years, having been elected an 
Associate in 1865. In 1869 he was awarded the 
Soane Medallion and £50 for a Design for a Club 
House. In 1878 he was elected Fellow. He served for 
some years on the Literature Standing Committee, 
was Member of Council from 1892 to 1897, and Vice- 
President from 1897 to 1899. The eldest son of the 
late John Henry Florence, of Streatham, Surrey, he 
was articled in 1860, and subsequently studied in the 
Atelier Questel, Paris. He was Travelling Student and 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Academy in 1870. Start- 
ing practice in 1871, he was for the best part of his 
professional career in partnership with the late Lewis 
Henry Isaacs, practising at 3 Verulam Buildings, 


THE 


(iray’s Inn. Among the firm’s chief works were the 
Holborn Viaduct Hotel and Station ; the old Holborn 
Town Hall in Gray’s Inn Road; mansion for Mr. 
“dward Lloyd in Delahay Street ; Hotel Victoria, 
Northumberland Avenue ; Paddington branch of the 
London Joint Stock Bank; new library, pension- 
room, and class-rooms, Gray's Inn; restoration of 
(iray’s Inn Hall; offices for Edward Lloyd, Limited, 
Salisbury Square, E.C.: Coombe House and Coombe 
Farm, near Croydon ; Coburg Hotel ; Carlton Hotel : 
new station, St. James’s Park, for Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway ; Empire Hotel, Lowestoft ; extension 
of First Avenue Hotel: Queen Victoria Memorial, 
Kensington; the Institute of Journalists; new 
Library, Museum, and exit staircase, Freemasons’ 
Hall ; alterations and additions to the United Service 
Club. Mr. Florence joined the Architectural Associa- 
tion in 1862 and was President in 1878-79. He was 
a Fellow of the Geological Society and for twenty-one 
vears a Volunteer officer, retiring with the rank of 
Lieut.-Col. in 1892 and receiving the Volunteer Deco- 
ration. He was Master of the Haberdashers’ Company 
in 1914-15. Always a generous supporter of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, he took a strong per- 
sonal interest in its work, and rarely missed a meeting. 
He was a member of the Council and for the past two 
vears had been Vice-President of the Societv. In 
addition to annual subscriptions and frequent special 
donations he contributed recently to the Society's 
funded property the sum of £1,000 in City of London 
Corporation Bonds. Mr. Florence was held in the 
highest regard and esteem by his numerous profes- 
sional, City, and Masonic friends. <A large and dis- 
tinguished company attended the funeral service held 
at All Saints’ Church, Ennismore Gardens, on the 
23rd February, among those present being Lord Sand- 
hurst, Sir Edward and Lady Letchworth, Mr. Sidney 
Lee, Sir Roper Parkington, Mr. Courthope Munroe, 
Lady Swinfen Eady, Mr. Edwin T. Hall [F.] and Mr. 
Austen Hall [F.| representing the Institute. The 
interment took place in the family vault at Norwood 
Cemetery. 


Sir Laurence Gomme, F.S.A., formerly Clerk to the 
London County Council, whe died on the 23rd Feb- 
ruary, was elected Hon. Associate of the Institute 
after his retirement from his official position in 1914. 
Prior to this, however, he was no stranger to the In- 
stitute, having on more than one oceasion attended 
its meetings and contributed to the discussions on 
subjects in which he was interested, and he had fre- 
quently been present as the guest of the Institute at 
its Annual Dinners. In formally announcing the 
decease last Monday, Mr. Guy Dawber said that the 


Council had often been brought into contaet with Sir 
Laurence in his official position, and thev recalled 
with feelings of appreciation the many instances he 
had afforded them of his interest in the concerns of 
the Institute, and his invariably helpful suggestions 
on matters in which the London County Council and 
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the Institute were mutually interested. Mr. Dawber 
paid tribute to his researches in connection with 
the historical and antiquarian side of London, which, 
ne said, had laid them under a deep obligation to him. 
3orn in 1853, Sir Laurence’s was educated at 
the City of London School, where he was a contem- 
porary of Mr. Asquith. At an early age he entered 
the service of the Metropolitan Board of Works, with 
whom he remained until the London County Council 
was constituted and absorbed the Board and its 
staff. In 1891 he was appointed Statistical Officer to 
the Council, in which capacity he was largely engaged 
in the preparation of evidence before various Royal 
Commissions on phases of London government. In 
1900, when Mr. (. J. Stewart, the present Public 
Trustee, resigned the Clerkship to the Council, Mr. 
Gomme was appointed to succeed him. He received 
his knighthood in 1911. Sir Laurence was an ardent 
student from his earliest years of the history and 
archeology of London, and it was largely due to his 
enthusiasm that the Local Government Committee 
of the Council has paid so much attention of late 
years to preserving as much of old London as possible. 
It was he who suggested that the new thoroughfares 
between Holborn and the Strand should be called 
Kingsway and Aldwych, which he had found in an 
old map of the locality. He was the founder of the 
Folklore Society, and at one time edited the Anti- 
quary, the Archeological Review, and the Folklore 
Journal. Among his published works are Primitive 
Folk-moots (1880), The Literature of Local Institu- 
tions (1886), Ethnology in Folklore (1892), Folklore as 
an Historical Science (1908), The Making of London 
(1911), and London (1914). Sir Laurence married in 
1875 Miss Alice Merck, author of Traditional Games 
of Great Britain, and leaves seven sons. 








THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Intermediate ; the Final and Special. 

The Council give notice that Examinations will be 
held once only this year, viz. : The Intermediate from 
the 2nd to the 9th June. The Final and Special 
from the 22nd to the 30th June. 

A notice respecting the sending in of applications, 
drawings and fees will appear in due course. 

Discontinuance of the Preliminary Examination. 

The Council hereby give notice that the Preliminary 
Examination for the registration of candidates as 
Probationers will be discontinued. 

Candidates will for the future be required to submit 
any of the following Certificates, or such other Cer- 
tificates as may be satisfactory to the Council : 

The Matriculation Examination at any University in the 
British Empire. 

The Senior or Junior (Honours) Local Examinations con 
ducted under the authority of any University in the British 
Empire. 

The School or Leaving Certificate of the Oxford and Cam 
bridge Schools Examination Board, 
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The Examinations held under the Central Welsh Board. 
The Examinations for the First Class Certificate of the Col- 

lege of Preceptors 
The Senior or Junior School Examination or the 

tion Examination of the University of London 
Senior School Certificate or a Schoo] Certificate of t} 

Matriculation Board of the Universities of Manchester, 

pool, Leeds and Sheftield. 

The School Certiticate of the Universi ty ol Bristol. 


Matricula- 


e Joint 
Liver- 


The Certificate must show that proficiency has been 
attained in the following subjects : 

Composition and Dictation. 

Arithmetic, Algebra and Elements of 

Geography and History. 

Language (either Latin, Italian, French, or Russian). 

Elementary Mechanics and Physi 

Candidates who have obtained a success in any of 
the Board of Education Examinations in Art held in 
1913, and subsequently will be exempted from sub- 
jects Nos. 6 and 7—viz., Drawing ”’ 
and “ Freehand Drawing from the Round.” 

The following Certificates from the Board of 
Education, South Kensington, are accepted as 
exempting from the eighth subject—viz., ‘* Elemen- 
tary Mechanics and Physics * 

A first class in the two Board of E 
Subject 6. Theoretical Mechanics, A. | 
Fluids—Stage 1. 

Candidates who do not possess the Board of Educa- 
tion Certificates will be required to submit with their 
applications drawings showing their knowledge of 
either Geometrical Drawing or Perspective and Free- 
hand Drawing. 

All applications for registration as Probationers 
must be accompanied by a fee of two guineas. 


Plane Ge ometry. 


* Geometrical 


lucation Examinations : 
Jiv. 1, Solids; B. Div. 2, 








MINUTES. 


At a Special General Meeting, convened in accordance with 
By-law 70, to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the current 
year, and held Monday, 28th February 1916, at 4 p.m.—Pre- 
sent: Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., President, in the Chair ; 
the Hon. Secretary, and several Fellows and Associates : 


Upon the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. Guy 


Dawber, it was 


RESOLVED, unanimously, that, subject to His Majesty’s 


gracious sanction, the Royal Gold Medal for the pro- 
motion of architecture be presented this year to Sir 
Robert Rowand Anderson, LL.D., F.R.S.E. |.) in re- 
cognition of the merit of his executed work, his services 
to architectural education, and his high character and 
lofty ideals in the art of architectur 

The Special Meeting then terminated. 

At a General Meeting (Business), held Monday, 28th Feb- 
ruary 1916, following the Special General Meeting above re- 
corded, and similarly constituted, the Minutes of the Meeting 
held 31st January 1916, having been published in the JouRNAL, 


were taken as read and signed as correct. 
The Hon. Secretary announced that news had been received 
of the death of Captain Denis H. Walker, of the 5th Battalion 


Yorkshire Regiment, a Student of the Institute, who died of 


wounds received at Ypres on the 26th January, aged 26; 
also ot 2nd Lieut. T. B. D. Hough, of the 8th East Yorks Regi- 
ment, also a Student of the Institute, who was killed in action 
in France on the 16th January, aged 19. Whereupon it was 
resolved that there be recorded upon the Minutes of the Meet- 
ing the deepest regrets of members for the loss of these gallant 
young men who had given their lives for their country, and that 
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a message of sympathy and condolence be sent on behalf of the 
Institute to their nearest relatives. 

The decease was also announced of Robert Watson, Fellow ; 
Henry Louis Florence, Fellow and Past Vice-President ; and 
Sir Laurence Gomme, Hon. Associate, and it was resolved that 
the regrets of the Institute be recorded, and that a vote of 
sympathy and condolence be passed to their relatives. 

The following candidates were elected by show of hands 
under By-law 10—viz. : 

As FELLows (4). 
FAIRWEATHER : JOHN [Associate, 1894], Glasgow. 
GLANFIELD: ERNEST BUDGE [Associate, 1911]. 
HINDE: EDWARD PERCY [ Associate, 1888], Liverpool. 
WATKINS: HARRY GARNHAM [Assoc.,1895], Nottingham. 
As ASSOCIATE. 
WARDROP: JAMES HASTIE [Special Examination, June 
1915], Melbourne. 

The Secretary announced that by a resolution of the Council 
under By-law 22 the following gentlemen had ceased to be 
members of the Royal Institute :—Associates : Frederick Noel 
Bamford, William Stanley Bates, Henry Blackadder, John 
Frederick Fogerty, Richard Malone Hamilton, Walter Herring, 
Abraham Holstead, Arthur Wilhelm Larsen, John Parlett, 
Douglas George Salier, Dugald Alexander Shaw, Johannes 
Thorwaldson Westbye. Licentiates : Cecil Alder, Perey Rogers 
Cooke, William Henry Creaser, J. B. Dick Gorman, Frank 
Lansdown, John McIntyre, Frank Parker, Alfred J. Rowley 

The proceedings closed and the Meeting terminated at 4.15. 








NOTICES. 

A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will be held on 
Monday, 13th March, 1916, at 4.30 p.m., to consider a 
proposal which will be submitted by the Council in 
order to avoid holding an election for the Council and 
Standing Committees in 1916, during the absence of 
several hundreds of members serving with the Forces. 

The following Resolution will be moved on behalf of 
the Council : 

That, in accordance with the provisions of Clause 
33 of the Charter, application be made to the Privy 
Council to sanction the suspension of the By-laws 
soverning the Annual Election of the Council, the 
Standing Committees, and the Hon. Auditors, so that 
the Council, the Standing Committees, and the Hon. 
Auditors elected in June 1915, shall remain in office 
until the 30th June 1917.” 
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